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Epistle from New York Yearly Meeting of; We have been reminded, at this time, that 


Ministers and Elders, held 6th mo. 1867. 

To the Quarterly and Preparative Meetings of Ministers 
and Elders belonging thereto. 

Dean Faienps:—Being again favored to 
convene in this our Annual Meeting, our minds 
have been turned in tender love and sympathy 
towards our absent brethren and sisters, whp 
constitute this part of our Religious organiza- 
tion, who are not able to be in attendance with 
us, at this time; and we feel drawn to address 
you, that you may partake with us of the good 

“counsel and gospel exercise which have freely 
flowed, from living and exercised minds, if per- 
chance it may be as a brook by the way, to 
cheer and animate the drooping spirit, and en- 
courage and strengthen the weary traveller on the 
way to Zion, the city of the Saints’ Solemnities. 

We have been feelingly reminded that the 
Divine Master, sympathising with and feeling 
their great need, had compassion on the multi- 
tude ; and after that he had blest the bread, he 
handed it forth, and it proved more than sufli- 
cient, and the multitude were fed to their hum- 
bling admiration. So we have believed it would 
be with us, if we come to the Master in humil- 
ity and simplicity, feeling’ our want and great 
need of Spiritual Sustenance, he will bless the 
bountiful provisions of Zion and satisfy His 
with bread. We were admonished to cry aloud 
and spare not, to lift up the voice like a trum- 
pet, for out of Zion shall go forth the law and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 


God, the Sovereign Lord of conscience, is the 
source and centre of all minds, their only point 
of rest, and the fountain of all good ; the reser- 
voir and never failing source from which all 
may draw their supplies, as they stand in need, 
in proportion to their dedication and faithful- 
ness, and if we love Him above all, and our 
neighbor as ourselves, we could not refrain 
from meeting together for public divine wor- 
chip, and even if no vocal word should be 
spoken, we should feel the diyine life spread 
over us like a canopy, and our young people, 
the joy of the present and hope of the future, 
would be.drawn by our consistent example to 
come and sit with us. 

Our Elders were encouraged at this time, in 
the feeling that many who are by man appoint- 
ed, and who dwelling under a sense of their 
own insufficiency, and looking to the great: 
fountain of Light and Life for strength and 
ability, would be by the Lord anointed to be as 
Aaron’s and Hur’s to hold up the hands of the 
ministers; and they were tenderly reminded that 
other duties than watching over the ministry 
devolved upon them, and they were encouraged 
to visit the small meetings, and enter into sym- 

thy with the members thereof, and if faith- 

ulness was abode in, their mouths would be 
opened to speak a word in season to them that 
are weary. 

We were reminded of the necessity of con- 
tinued labor in and over the flock and family 
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over which the church, and we trust in meas- 
ure, the Holy Spirit hath made us overseers, 
end the language made use of by the Divine 
Master was feelingly brought into view, ‘‘ the 
Father worketh hitherto and I work.” Itisa 
great truth, that if we would gather, we must 
sow, and it is equally applicable to the natural 
and spiritual kingdom. Our fathers labored 
diligently in their day, for the promotion of the 
cause of truth and righteousness ia the earth, 
and they witnessed the divine blessing to rest 
upon their labors. So will it be with us, dear 
friends, if we come bearing precious sheaves 
with us. We must be actuated by the same 
spirit, and labor as diligently and faithfully as 
they did, in order to produce the like results, 
and having thus labored and sown to the spirit, 
we shall of the spirit reap life everlasting. 

Our scattered condition was made apparent, 
by the reports from our constituent branches, 
and we were exhorted to dwell in, and act under 
the influence of that power which gives ability 
to labor successfully in the church of Christ. 
There is but one true church, the church mili- 
tant on earth, and the church triumphant in 
Heaven. Christ is one, and his spirit one, and 
as mapy as are led by “ the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God.” The blessed Master de- 
clared ‘‘ my sheep they know my voice, and fol- 
low me, and a stranger they will not follow, but 
will flee from him, for they know not the voice 
of strangers.” Oh! that we, dear friends, may 
be of that number who are of the true sheep- 
fold, who know the Master’s voice, and can dis- 
tinguish it from the voice of strangers, that we 
may hear it, and heed its requirings, believing 
it will do for us exceeding abundantly, even 
more than we can ask or think, and that the 
truthfulness of the promise will be verified, if 
we hear this divine voice and obey it, our souls 
shall live. . 

Those in the ministry were tenderly entrcat- 
ed to remember the responsibility of their call- 
ing, and always to bear in mind that none can 
minister availingly, in attending to the injunc- 
tion of the Divine Master—feed my Lambs—to 
the gathering of the flocks, but those that are 
anointed and receive their qualification from on 
High—that nothing but what proceeds from 
God, can gather to him—that no human quali- 
fication is sufficient for the performance of this 
great service aright, and that all the scholastic 
attainments in the world fall very far short of a 

‘right qualifieation for the ministry—that the 
gift being divine, the qualification must be of 
God, and should be performed freely, and with- 
out any view to reward from man ; and as there 
is a looking to Him, who calls and qualifies for 
the work, He will reward them with that peace 
of mind that is of far more value than any tem- 
poral consideration. A gospel ministry thus 
brought forth, having its source in God, and de- 


riving its power from Him, must ever be of 
great value to mankind, and they who are 
favored to have it, enjoy that which is calcu- 
lated to make the wilderness of the world an 
Eden, and the desert soul like the garden of the 
Lord. “ Joy and Gladness shall be found there- 
in, thanksgiving and the voice of melody.” 

Finally, dear friends, we would exhort all 
most tenderly to renewed faithfulness and dedi- 
cation, and buckliog on the armor of righteous- 
ness, and taking the shiela of faith, and the 
helmet of salvation, press onward towards the 
mark, for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus, and not to faint or give out by 
the way ; remembering that it is only they who 
endure to the end that shall be saved, and re- 
ceive that crown immortal, invisible, eternal, 
that fadeth not away. 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 
GeorGe T. TRIMBLE, Clerk. 

Human minds may, and they often do, know 
each other with an assurance which results in 
a happy unity of trust and love. Let it not be 
doubted, then, that the divine and haman mind 
may know each other with a more perfect as- 
surance, and with higher and richer results. 








To Friends of the Ministry ta Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 
Enrigtp, 30th of 5th month, 1685. 

Dear Farenps,—With my love to you all, 
and all other friends, I was glad to hear from 
you; but you gave me no account of the increase 
of Truth amongst you, nor what meetings you 
have had amongst the Indian kings and their 
people abroad in the countries, and of your vis- 
iting Friends in New England, Virginia, and 
Carolina, nor of your travels and labors in the 
Gospel; though you have, in all those coun- 
tries, liberty to serve and worship God, and 
preach the Truth. And I understand many 
have a desire to live in it, especially in Carolina ; 
and you who travel now to visit Friends in those 
provinces, it is thought strange that you do not 
visit them ; [those people who were seeking the 
Truth.] Therefore I desire that you may all 
improve your gifts and talents, and not hide 
them in a napkin, lest they be taken from you ; 
and not put your candle under a bushel, lest it 
go out; and not be like the foolish virgins, 
which kept their name of virgins, but neglected 
having oil in their lamps: such were not 
diligent in the work of God, nor in the concerns 
of the Lord, nor in their own particulars. And 
therefore my desires are, that you may all be 
diligent, serving the Lord and minding his glory 
and the prosperity of his Truth, this little time 
you have to live; and be not, like Adam, in the 
earth, but use this world as though you did not 
use it; for they that covet after this world, fall 
into divers snares and hurtful lusts ; and there- 
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fore consider, that you are but sojourners here, |expected to observe ‘the proprietics.” The 


that you may pass your time in the fear of God ; 
and you being many, aud having many of the 
friends of the ministry, going over into those 
parts, you may be a hindrance one unto another 
if you [confine your visits to Friends, and] do 
not travel in the life of the universal Truth, 


day after my last, we bade adieu to London, 
and were not sorry to exchange the smoke and 
noise of the city for the pure air and lovely 
scenery of the country, through which we 
passed to Oxford, and we felt when we reached 
there, as though translated to another world, so 


that would have all men to be saved, and come | quiet and peaceful, and in every way charming, 
to the knowledge of the Truth: and if you| were the truly “Academic shades” of this beau- 
would have them come to the knowledge of | tiful and justly celebrated nursery of learning. 
Truth, let them know it, and where it is to be | We were prepared to see the embodiment of 


found. SoI desire that you be valiant for it | 
upon the earth, that you may give a good ac. | 
count unto God at the last with joy. I desire 
that all Friends in the ministry may see this in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

And if sometimes you should have some 
meetings with the Indian kings and their coun- 
cils, to let them know the principles of Truth; 


so that they may know the way of salvation, 


everything that was venerable and ancient, but 
the broad and elegant streets, and still more, 
the immense size and magnificent proportions 
of the college buildings, astonished and de- 
lighted us. There are nineteen of these build- 
ings, distinct from each other, and in various 
parts of the city, some of them very ancient, 
aud all grand and imposing in a remarkable de- 
gree. I had imagined Oxford University to 


and the nature of true Christianity, and how ; be something after the fashion of Yale—plain 
that Christ hath died for them, who “tasted | brick buildings, without any pretentions beyond 
death for every man;” (and so the gospel of | that of solidity—and was therefore surprised to 
salvation must be preached to every creature | see instead, those massive and venerable Gothic 
under heaven ;) and how that Christ hath en-| edifices, in many instances forming a hollow 
lightened them, who enlightens all that come | square, enclosing a large court-yard, and be- 
into the world. And God hath poured out his , yond that were frequently extensive grounds of 
spirit upon all flesh; and so the Indians must great beauty, and kept uniformly in the most 
receive God’s spirit; for “the grace of God which | perfect order. We went through several of 
brings salvation hath appeared to all men.” | these gardens and into several of the colleges, 
And so let them know, that they have a day of ;and spent @ very interesting morning. Some 
salvation, grace, and favor of God offered unto’ of our party also visited the Bodleian Library, 


them; if they will receive it, it will be their, 


blessing. 


My love to you all in the holy Seed of life | 


that reigns over all. Amen.—George Fox. 





located here. A little more than an hour, by 
ear, brought us from Oxford to Leamington, 
which we expected to find a quiet country town, 
offering in its neighborhood a great many at- 
tractions, and very desirable as a place of so- 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE | journ for several days. We were consequently 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


a little disappointed on finding it a very fash- 


; No. 1. ionable watering place, with closely built streets 
1 Leamivoton, 6th mo. 23, 1866. | and rows of handsome residences. But there 
_ Ithas struck us with some surprise in pass-| are a number of interesting objects within a 
: ing through places we visited fifteen years ago, | short distance, and we have been enjoying 
: that in a country that then looked so finished,| them. Leamington is celebrated for its medi- 
. there should appear now so many changes. In| cinal waters, which are used both for bathing 
od the cities, this is particularly apparent, and in| and drinking, and are considered very valuable. 
il the matter of hotels, they acknowledge to hav- | There are two distinct springs, one of sulphur 
le ing copied after America, though, as yet, our| and one of saline water, and besides the pump- 
+ system is not thoroughly carried out. In Lon-| rooms and bathing houses, where, of course, it 
it don, there are several immense establishments, | is paid for, there are — fountains, where 
, almost as large as the Fifth Avenue Hotel in| any one may drink without restriction, tough 
am New York, and somewhat on the same princi-| it is not allowable to carry away the water in 
ot ple, with ladies’ coffee-rooms, &., though [| large quantities. 
- think the more exclusive arrangement of pri- ur first afternoon here was devoted to a 
id vate ‘parlors and table will be some time in| visit to Kenilworvh, five miles distant, where 
™ yielding to the spirit of (so called) improve-| we spent some delightful hours in ramblin 
ry ment. To me it would be an unwelcome| among the magnificent ruins of the castle, an 
a change. I do so enjoy the coziness and com-| admiring the exquisitely lovely scenery that is 
_ fort of our own rooms—making our own tea,| spread for miles around them, and of which the 
ot &e., when we come in weary of an evening, in-| highest remaining portions of this once superb 
il stead of dressing to appear at a large public ta- | structure command an extensive prospect. Re- 





ble, filled with strangers, where we would be 


turning by the cars at eight, we were at home 
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long before dark, which does not reach us here 
now until very late, and we are able to read or 
write with ease by daylight until after nine. 
Our next visit was to Stratford on Avon, the 
birth place of Shakespeare, and to the house 
where he was born, which, under the direction 
of the Shakesperian Committee, is said to have 
been restored to its original appearance; but 
we were disappointed on finding that their ef- 
forts had resulted ina failure. It had far less 
the look of verity and antiquity about it than 
at the time of our former visit, and the restora- 
tives, as they were called, were so very appa- 
rent, as effectually to destroy the sanctity of 
the place. We were glad that we had seen it 
under more favorable circumstances. The old 
church and the tomb of the Bard of Avon re- 
main unchanged. After a lunch, we drove, in 
two open carriages, out to Guy’s Cliff, a most 
beautiful and picturesque old place, belonging 
to Lord Charles Percy. The grounds are a 
very remarkable combination of nicely kept 
gardens and lawns and the wildest and most 
rugged rocks and caverns; among the latter is 
a cave in which it is said the famous Guy of 
Warwick lived as a hermit for several years. In 
the chapel we saw his statue, eight feet eleven 
inches in height, the size of life, but so mutila- 
ted that it was impossible to form much idea of 
his appearance. After seeing the grounds, we 
rang the bell, and were shown by the house- 
keeper through a number of the spacious and 
elegant apartments, furnished in rich old fash- 
ioned style; but the occupants being in London 
for the season, the carpets were rolled up—the 
curtains pinned up, and most of the chairs and 
sofas covered up to such a degree as effectually 
to dispel the idea that the rooms were meant to 
be really lived in. The whole place struck us 
as especially curious, and altogether different 
from anything we had seen, and our visit there, 
in addition to the charming drive, gave us a 
very delightful afternoon. Thou hast no idea 
what a constant feast our eyes are having in 
the rich velvety green of the fields and mea- 
dows and the brillisnt coloring of the flowers, 
which grow here in a style of perfection which 
is perfectly bewitching, and which we, alas! 
under our burning suns, can never hope to 
emulate. I wish we could send thee part of 
our enjoyment df them. The,rhododendrons 
were just at their height when we reached Eng- 
land, and at Falmouth we saw one that measured 
160 feet in circumference and supposed to be 
fifty years old, though still in full vigor and 
beauty. The day after our drive to Guy’s Cliff, 
we went to Warwick, two miles from here—saw 
an old church, part of which was built in the 
10th century—also, the “ Ducking Chair,” used 
in olden time for the punishment of culprits, 
and consisting of a very heavy seat, something 
like a chair, in which the ‘anfortunate offender 


was fastened and drawn by a horse into the wa- 
ter, until it was deep enough to give the occu- 
pant a thorough ducking. We also visited 
Warwick Castle, and were ushered through a 
long and magnificent suite of state apartments, 
with marble or polished oaken floors, crowded 
with the most superb furniture, and adorned 
with paintings of rare value. Several of the 
tables and cabinets were of immense cost. One 
valued at £10,000, and another, a splendid 
mosaic, had formerly belonged to Marie An- 
toinette. The entrance hall is said to be the 
finest baronial hall in England. After looking 
at all this splendor, we walked through a por- 
tion of the park, but “ milord” was also walking 
there, and we were not allowed to see the most 
beautiful part. We however ascended the 
tower and battlements and had an extensive 
view. We then passed out, stopping at the 
lodge to see the great Guy’s Porridge Pot, now 
used as a punch bowl, and containing 102 gal- 
lons. The same old woman we had seen there 
fifteen years ago, still went over the enumera- 
tion of the varied curiosities she had to show, 
in the same tone, and probably the identical 
words, she had used several times a day ever 
since, and she will most likely continue to do 
so as long as her memory serves her to recall 
the story and the shillings to reward it. 

After leaving the castle, we took a cup of 
tea and some excellent bread and butter at a 
nice, clean, quaint little cottage, near by, with 
its brick floor, and bright copper tea kettle 
singing before the tiny grate, and the room so 
small as barely to hold us around the table, but 
it was all the more enjoyable for the variety; 
and after doing full justice to the repast, we 
took omnibus and returned to the “ Albion.” 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

By request, we put together a few memoranda, 
simply to revive recollections of a pleasant 
ramble participated in by several, of our 
“ Club.” J. G. H.* 


OUR WADE AFTER WATER LILIES. 
7th mo. 17th and 18th, 1867. 
“The green trees whispered, mild and low, 
‘ Come, be a child once more,’ 
And waved their long arms to and fro, 
And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 
Oh! we could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar.”’ 

In these glorious modern days, when the 
forest and lonely swamps are often startled with 
the piercing neigh of the iron horse, it is not 
difficult for the botanist to wander far, and into 
strange and solitary places—into the rare ol? 
homes where the pets of his science delight to 
dwell. In the olden fables, doubtless, there is, 
or should have been, a tradition that the beau- 
tifal flowers are the celestial shadows of our 
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loved and lost earthly friends, still permitted, 
in kindness, to adorn the earthly scenes of our 
daily walks—planted so cunningly on mossy 
banks, by the boggy pool, growing by the 
singing brook, or cradled on the polished 
bosom of the lake, to teach us, often thought- 
less ones, how charming life is. 

«Life is like a furrowed field,’ we hear them softly 

say, 

‘Broadcast sown with cares and griefs, which 

spring up day by day ;’ 

But ever there, mid crops of care, some bright- 

hued joy appears, 

To teach you men to hope again for smiles amid 

your tears.” 

It was our belief that something curious in 
the plant world might be found over in the 
Jersey bogs; and having heard, moreover, of 
Shamong, a station on the Raritan and Dela- 
ware Bay Railroad, forty miles distant from, 
and in strong contrast with Chestnut street, 
we—that is to say, seven “ Fragments” of 
something more than “Bark” from our 
“Club”—went flying off on wings of steam 
from the Camden depot, at 8 A. M., on 7th mo. 
17th, onward through towns a few, past happy 
homes of toiling men and women, still onward 
through oaks and pines, green, barren, inhos- 
pitable ; onward still we flew around the dis- 
tant base of Apple-pie Mountain, until ‘ Toot, 
toot,” screamed our engine, which was simply its 
way of saying, “Here we are at Shamong.” 

This name seems to be of Indian origin, and 
therefore suggestive of tomahawks and scalp- 
ing-knives, and other savage atrocities; but 
notwithstanding this, we entered “Shamong 
Hotel,” fearing little other than that we might 
not get a good dinner. This anticipation, 
however, was groundless; for when we an- 
nounced our intention of remaining over night, 
our landlord expressed a wish to do all his 
means would allow to make our visit agreeable. 

After dinner, properly equipped for a ramble, 
we stepped out into the hot white sand, with 
which nature has paved the principal avenue 
of Shamong City, and directed our steps to- 
wards a belt of cedar in the distance, marking 
the course of one branch of Wading River. 
Before walking far, we perceived a novel local- 
ity for botanical treasures was opening before 
us. The white sand was already moist from 
the dampness of the bog, and, just at the 
desert’s edge, where the water creeps up to 
kiss its dry lips, the charming little meadow 
beauty, (Khexia Virginica,) with its purple 
petals, was found by one of our party. The 
unfolding of this little flower is very beautiful. 
Its long crescentic, yellow anthers are doubled 
inwards along the stamens, but, when fully 


apm. they hang like little boats rocking in- 
the 


summer air. Its long pistil is declined to 
one side, as though a weary night-moth had 
rested its little feet on the fragile perch. If 





‘Sarracenia has her pitchers, Rhexia has her 
urns; for her brown calyx, four-lipped at the 
edge, is as graceful in shape as the Portland 
vase. Qld Rome deposited the ashes of dead 
Senators and Patricians in Aer urns; does 
Rhexia, too, treasure the memories of her 
forest friends in these pretty vessels? Was it 
accidental that beauty so rare should have wel- 
comed us first to the bogs? 

All round us, now, lining the roadsides, grew 
beautiful flowers, many such as we had not 
found in former rambles. The cranberry, in 
fruit and flower, threaded its purple stems 
among the green moss—the Droseras, longi- 
folia and filiformis, lifted their spoon-shaped or 
thread-like leaves from the wet sand, looking 
so fresh and sparkling in the sunshine, covered 
with purple, jewelled hairs, or crowned with 
one bright blossom at the top. The vernation 
of the Sun-dew is circinate, like the ferns; it 
blooms only in the sunshine, and its bright 
purple _ remains open just long enough to 
see the God of Day go down in the west—it 
then closes forever. It has been remarked 
that some plants, like some human souls, 
blossom downwards, but earth’s brightest 
flowers look always upwards towards the 
heavens, whose wondrous beauty they seem to 
reflect, like the happy and joyous ones ‘of our 
own kind. The Utricularius lifted their golden 
heads up into the grateful summer light, while 
their delicate foliage floated in the brown 
waters, locked in the soft arms of the sphagnum 
moss. 

Sarracenia, too, in fruit now, stood in stately 
beauty among her more delicate companions. 
Her purple pitchers are variously colored ; 
some are pale green, streaked with faintest red 
in capillary veins; others are dark purple, 
with carmine lips, spotted with gold ; some will 
hold a wine-glass of water, while others are 
not bigger than a lady’s thimble. This plant 
has many names. Some call it the huntsman’s 
cup, others, the side-saddle plant, but we prefer 
the name of whippoorwill’s shoes, because no 
huntsman bold rides where this plant grows 
best; and we are sure that no lady, though 
armed with whip and spur, can strap her side- 
saddle tightly enough to carry her through 
these swamps. But we do know that whip- 
poorwills might come at night, and bathe their 
hot feet in Sarracenia’s pitchers. 

These curious receptacles, moreover, are cun- 
ning traps to catch—not sunbeams—but in- 
sects. Cast one of them open from the top to ° 
the bottom, and we find the lip armed inside 
with strong, flattened hairs pointing down- 
wards; then comes a perfectly smooth and 
highly-polished surface extending all round 
the pitcher, and at the pointed bottom for 
an inch upwards, the inside is again armed 
with very long cylindrical and delicate hairs, 
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chalices. To have looked once into the wild 
sea-eagle’s eyé, is said to be one of life’s great 
experiences, and surely it was little less than 
that to have gazed into these wild cups, where 
no human eye had glanced before. We 
gathered boquets of the regal flowers for our 
lady friends on dry land, and waded off, like 
two brown flamingoes, in quest of other 
treasures. Nor were we long in finding them. 
The bog asphodel (Narthecium Americanum) 
held its yellow crest high above its kindred 
sedges. The Lophiola aurea nodded its woolly 
pedicels in the summer air. This is a curious 
and beautiful plant. Its six-cleft perianth, 
reflected at the points and tipped with dark 
orange, carries on each division a tuft of yellow — 
hairs near the base. These hairs are golden 
beads attached in rows, and under the micro- 
scope, reveal delicate and curious markings 
ornamenting their surfaces. The Sabbatia 
lanceolata held its pure white petals up against 
the dark cedars, looking so fresh by contrast. 
The false asphodel (Tofieldia glutinosa) grew 
here in abundance. Its long stems, bearing 
dense white panicles at the top, are studded all 
over with curious dark glands, looking, under 
the microscope, like spider’s eyes, and nearly 
as brilliant; from these glands, a glutinous 
liquid is given out which covers the stem, and 
retains all small insects that fly against it. 

Here we must pause awhile, and change the 
current of our thoughts. The /ittle insects of 
the summer air, we had seen allured by the 
false asphodel into its fatal trap, but we did not 
suppose that bigger bugs would be charmed by 
such trifles. Had we come, then, barefooted 
to this bog, in order to have our experiences 
and sensations somewhat enlarged? It would 
seem that we had. Our comrade left our side 
to gather the first of these plants he saw, but 
his footing in the bog was very treacherous, 
and gradually he commenced disappearing be- 
neath the surface. Has any member of our 
dear “Club” ever seen a friend at.their side 
slowly sinking down towards China, and heard 
the sullen waters bubbling up all round, wel- 
coming their victim to the abyss? If so, they, 
too, have known one of life’s strange ex- 
periences. A drowning man, it is said, obtains 
a vivid picture of nearly all his life’s actions, 
as well as a foretaste of what is to be his 
celestial condition ; but having tasted a little of 
that cup ourself, we are at liberty to question 
its trath. Our comrade will assert that he 
thought ouly of China, which, of course, some 
call the Celestial Empire. 

And this is the way, we imagine, in which 
fossils are made—we mean those big baira- 
chians found now and then in the marl forma- 
tions. The Irish elks and the Mastodons ran 
after asphodels in their swamps, and were 
mired too. But fortunately for man, he, like 


all pointing downwards. This arrangement of 
polished surfaces and bristly dens renders it 
very difficult for insects to eacape. 

A few rods further in our rambles brought us 
toa rustic bridge spanning a dark but rapid 
and silent stream. From this point of observa- 
tion, we looked around. A belt of cedar, 
aged-looking and bearded with moss, marked 
the track of the stream up through the bog. 
Strange plants lifted their white, and yellow, 
and woolly heads into the distant view, while 
the Nympheas, those “sweet, white-robed lilies 
of the lake,” temptingly opened their silver 
blossoms on the stream. What was to be 
done? Could we return and not taste of the 
harvest? No! Life would not have been 
tolerable under such conditions! Could we 
turn our backs on all these and other imagined 
treasures, and homeward go, like sheep in 
single file just clipped of their fleece? Off 
went shoes and stockings—now we don’t mean 
the ladies of our party did this thing—but the 
writer and his jolly comrade rolled up panta- 
loons to the knees, and now commenced our 
wade for the water lilies. For a dead botanist, 
we would not give a crooked pin; he is beyond 
the influence. of inspiration, and we love him 
not. To feel no enthusiasm in a mine of 
diamonds, where each still-untouched gem 
seems larger than a ‘“ Kohinoor,” implies 
either hopeless stupidity or a soul of ice. We 
confess we love the flowers; we do. not only 
like them, but our love goes forth at their woo- 
ing with an unspeakable affection. Their sweet 
remembrances often fill our eyes with tears, 
and to our thirsty and often sated lips, they 
hold the cup of quiet joy. Their fragrance 
and their wondrous beauty touch every delicate 
sense of enjoyment, and play upon the still un- 
sounded lyre of the human soul, through a 
thousand quivering strings. 

Oar feet once fairly wet, thoughts of personal 
comfort were forgotten, as we neared the pools 
in which the water lilies dwelt. We had come 
wading along through quaking bogs, carefully 
stepping from one sedgy foothold to another, 
avoiding, with suspicion, many spots deep 
enough to drown a man, until our feet touched 
the dark leaves of the lilies Here we enjoyed 
a glorious sight. What polished, perfect leaves 
floated like cradles for the flowers to lie on; 
some were turned partly over, revealing their 
purple cheeks, as though blushing to be caught 
in their summer nap. Spurred into unusual 
activity under the powerful sunlight, life 
revelled in many charming forms. The hour 
of our triumph had come. The breath of the 
lilies loaded the warm air with a delicious fra- 
grance, and we could look, without winking, 
right into their golden and silver eyes, as they 
lay untouched on the lake, and we could inhale 
their fresh breath as it came from their splendid 
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the false asphodel, is constructed on the equi- 
tant principle, and this anatomical peculiarity, 
doubtless, saved our comrade’s valuable life. 
We now bade adieu to the swamps, never 
doubting, however, that it was common enough 
for young men and young women to chase false 
asphodels up and down in this life. 

Our tin treasure-boxes were now bursting 
full—we had seen much, enjoyed much, and as 
the lengthening shadows of the cedars crept 
across the bog, we strolled off to our hotel. 
After resting a little, and enjoying a drink of 
as good cold water as ever came out of the earth, 
our little band of seven drew together on the 
back portico, and commenced a nearer acquaint- 
ance with our new-found friends. At first we 
misinterpreted their language, but at length a 
jointed stem of the Narthecium unlocked the 
mysteries of Flora’s kingdom, and we rejoiced 
with her lovely daughters. We would like to 
note beauties or peculiarities in some of the 
plants in this place, but we mast ramble on to- 
wards the end. Let us, however, beg of the 
dear ‘Club ” not to forget that meeting on the 
back piazza at “ Shamong Hotel,’’—for did not 
the cool air fan us from the ocean, and did not 
the mosquitoes buzz without melody, and bite 
without judgment? We dare not be personal, 
or we could mention more than one red nose 
and spotted cheek, and divers scratchings where 
doubtless it did itch. 


After supper we found amusement for a short | 


time in gazing at the nglorious scenery before 
our hotel. But night’s dark curtain rapidly 


obscured all thiogs around Shamong, and being | 


some weary from our wade after water lilies, we 
early sought our snug roosting-place. How 
rapidly Time drives his car around the world, 
while slumber holde her soft fingers on our 
lids! We are reminded of Holland’s charming 
word picture of a child falling asleep :— 
“Now, he thinks he'll go to sleep; 

I can see the shadow creep 

Over his eyes in soft eclipse, 

Over his brow and over his lips, 

Oat to his little finger-tips ; 

Softly sinking, down he goes! 

Down he goes! down he goes! 

See! he is hushed in sweet repose,” 


The midnight silence at Shamong—how dif- 
ferent from that of a great city! It was broken 
only by the rattle of the iron pump throwing 
up water for the thirsty iron horse, and by the 
vagrant whippoorwills, who seemed out on a 
frolic, for they did vociferate most strangely 
around our hotel. 


Seventh mo. 18th, 4 o’clock, A. M—Another 
day had dawned, and for our party it promised 
to be favorable. We had longed once more to 
see the sun rise, and a little after this hour we 
were on the rustic bridge about one mile from 
our hotel. Qur comrade had already gone out 
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in an opposite direction, our lady friends had 
not yet risen, so we wandered out alone,— 
“Tato the blithe and breathing air, 
Into the solemn wood; 
Solemn and silent everywhere, 
Nature, with folded hands, seemed there, 
Kneeling at her morning prayer, 
Like one at prayer we stood.” 


How sweet was that early morning air, loaded 
with the breath of the cedars! and how one is 
made to love life, when eye and ear, and touch, 
and every sense opens the “‘soui’s shut-up man- 
sion,” and floods it with delight; when nature 
is so prodigal of beauty ! 

But day was grandly coming. The eastern 
horizon was free from clouds, and lonely and 
alone the bright sun looked upon the world. A 
few patches of clouds high up near the zenith, 
turned their golden cheeks to receive his mora- 
ing kiss. Oh! sweet clouds! : 
“What have we here to make you stay one second? 

Away! your sisters wait you in the west— 

The blushing bridemaids of the sun and sea. 

I would I were like you, ye little clouds— 

Ever to live in Heaven; or, seeking earth, 

To let my spirit down in drops of love, 

To sleep with night upon ber dewy lap, 

And the next dawn, back with the sun to Heaven ; 

And so on through eternity, sweet clouds !” 


The sun’s brilliant pencils had fallen on the 
dark cedars, and their tops, stirred by the morn- 
ing air, danced with delight in their golden 
bath, and their rejoicings reached our ears. A 
fog had rested on the swamp we waded yester- 
day, but at his first pitying glance, the sun took 
it up in his all-searching arms. At our féet the 
Droseras were gemmed all over with morning 
dew; the Poganias and Polygalas had opened 
their brilliant eyes, and were sparkling all 
round. Had the morning stars really fallen to 
earth, and were they nestling in the grass? 
From the old bridge we lvoked into the wine- 
colored stream. It was a Claude Lorrain glass, 
in which was mirrored darkly all the beautiful 
clouds, the overhanging moss-fringed vedars, 
the railing of the bridge, and our own sun- 
scorched and mosquito-bebitten physiognomy. 
Of course it is not flattering to be the homeliest 
feature in any picture, but we must tell the 
truth, though blushes follow in her tracks. It 
was enough. Blessed is the man whose cup of 
life is small, and easily filled! Our little mea- 
sure of enjoyment was brimming full. We had 
longed to worship at that early hour, in some 
grand old temple not built by human hands, 
whose walls were the firmament, and whose 
chandelier the newly-risen sun; whose aisles 
the dim, damp forest walks ; whose curtains and 
silken drapery the golden morning clouds; 
whose seats for repose the dew-sprinkled and 
mossy banks; and whose minister is the Un- 
speakable One, who, alone, for us, can touch 
the harmonious orchestra of al/ his works. 
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After a generous breakfast, and while the 
reluctant dew-drops still sparkled on the leaves, 
we all rambled off to a large lake not far distant 
from the hotel. Its sandy beach was one natural 
flower bed. The Lophiolas were abundant, and 
the Lachuanthes tinetoria wept tears of blood 
from its roots as we rudely tore it from the wet 
sand. The Lycopodium clavatum and L. inun- 
datum (this latter is a rare plant), strange types 
of an extinct vegetation, grew in patches al) 
around. - All over the surface of this lake— 

“The water lily to the light 
Her chalice reared of silver light.” 

We could not resist the temptation, because 
we did not try to, so off went shoes and stock- 
ings again, and another wade for water lilies 
commenced. The little sand-pipers scolded us 
famously for presuming to invade their special 
dominions, but we paddled around and quickly 
gathered our harvest of lilies, of blood-root, of 
great nodding brown heads of Sarracenia in 
fruit, of Lophiola and Sabbatia, and Lobelia 
Nuttallii, completing the bouquet with the 
yellow-eyed grass (Xyris Caroliniana?). One 
bed of golden Polygala, of nature’s graceful 
planting, we hope not soon to forget. 

But the sun grew hotter as he climbed to- 
wards the meridian, and we found seats at the 
outlet of the lake, where the dark water rushed 
through the gates. How refreshing was its 
music, as it rushed and eddied, and hurried 
away to spread new life and beauty in its down- 
ward track ; and how irresistibly its murmurs 
excited in usa sweet mysterious thought, whose 
interlocking thread reached back through all 
the beautiful flowers its brown wave had nour- 
ished ,— 

“ Again, a low, sweet tone, 
Fainting in murmnrs on the listening day, 


Just bade the excited thought its presence own, 
Then died away.” 


Our ramble now was nearly at an end, and 
our faces once more were turned towards the 
hotel, We had noticed a propensity in some 
of our party to be plucking the berries along 
the road-side, thus robbing the birds even in 

. their own wild. homes; and our wading com- 
rade seemed especially prone that way, and now 
he was at his old trick again, only a little way 
off in among the dewberry bushes, gathering 
their luscious fruit, and thinking, in fancied 
security, as a botanist might, of 

“ The fresh green days of life’s fair spring, 
And ‘manhood’s blooming hour,” 

when, quicker than thought, a rattle snake 
sprang its rattle close beside him in the path. 
It was no sweet siren’s voice that sang then 
emong the dewberry bushes, but the direst 
rattle ever heard among all earth’s dry bones, 
whether dead or living. 

_ What was it we now saw coming towards us 
in the distance? Was it a bonnet, or a hat, so 
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difficult is it often to decide specific differences ? 
Evidently it was a lady. We came a little 
nearer. Yes, it wea our lost Pleiad, who came 
even at the eleventh hour, to join the seven 
weary children of Flora; and with a welcome 
warm as Atlas or Pleione ever gave their starry 
daughter did we greet our gifted friend, and we 
led her back to the lake, up through the wild 
flower garden, among the spangled Droseras, 
the golden Polygalas, and the blood-weeping 
Lachnanthes; and only then did we realize 
that it required just exght sympathizing souls 
to take in and appreciate all that Flora’s bounty 
bad spread around us in that charming spot. 

After dinner we packed our treasures, and 
with home-turned faces waited for the train. 
We noticed that several huckleberry wagons, 
with their thin white covers, had come in from 
the pines, like vessels to their port, in order to 
dispose of their cargoes for New York market. 
Now these forest craft are navigated often by 
men of striking originality of character and ap- 
pesrance, shrewd and instinctively sagacious as 
the wild foxes themselves. One of these forest 
captains our party had enticed on the piazza, 
and were sounding the depths of his wisdom by 
rapid questions. Doubtless he was a philoso- 
pher. He was wise in moon knowledge, knew 
when frost would come and when it wouldn’t, 
could always tell beforehand just how many 
eggs would hatch out of a dozen, especially 
“ef he’d had the getherin’ on ’em himself.” 
To us he seemed like a specimen not accurately 
described in Gray’s Manual. 

The brazen whistle now told us the train was 
coming. Farewell then to our forest friends ; 
farewell to the quaking bogs and the sweet 
water-lilies ; farewell to Shamong, to her mon- 
strous hucklcberries and her crisp cucumbers 
for breakfast, for we shall never see the like 
again. No pen of ours shall ever register a line 
against thee, and when night’s dewy curtain 
falls over thy habitations, may the Angel of 
Peace reward thee and thy kind host for afford- 
ing us so mucl pleasure. 
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Reticious ConveRsATION.—The gift of 
speech is one of the most-valuable endowments 
conferred upon man by the bounty of his Crea. 
tor, but by perversion it becomes one of the 
most severe scourges that afflicts society. To 
it we are indebted for a large portion of the 
pleasure we enjoy in social and religious inter- 
course; it contributes greatly to intellectual 
development, and is indispensable in prosecuting 
the business of life. Yet to its perversion may 
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be traced most ot the hostile feelings that dis- 
turb the peace of society, engendering discord 
in the domestic and social circles,—in church 
and in state. 

The faculty of speech, and the correlative 
faculty of hearing, evince, in the mechanism 
employed, the most beautiful adaptation of 
means to ends. First—In the organs that 
produce and regulate the voice, causing vibra- 
tions in the atmosphere, of varied compass and 
intensity, expressing in a wonderful degree the 
thoughts of the mind and the emotions of the 
heart. Secondly—The structure of the ear, 
so wisely adapted to receive those sounds 
and convey them to the sensorium. Thirdly— 
The mysterious power of the mind, which ena- 
bles it to lay hold of the knowledge imparted 
by the senses, and to convey through the senses 
the dictates of the will. Fourthly—The 
adaptation of words to impart ideas and feelings. 
The immense number of words in a language, 
increasing with the progress of intelligence, so 
as to convey the nicest shades of thought and 
express the widest range of emotions. 


These considerations are calculated to impresq 


the mind with reverence and love fes Him who 
conferred on man the power of speech, and 
they ought to induce us to apply this faculty to 
the purposes for which it was intended. 


The proper government of the tongue was 
regarded by the Apostle James as the highest 
evidence of wisdom. “If any man offend not 
in word,” he says, ‘“‘ the same is a perfect man 
and able to bridle the whole body.” . 
“The tongue can no man tame, it is an unruly 
evil full of deadly poison.” 

Although it is beyond the power of man, 
without Divine assistance, to regulate the 
tongue, yet with that assistance, which is always 
given to the watchful, prayerful and obedient 
soul, this great victory may be achieved. ‘‘ Let 
your speech be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt.” As salt preserves from putrefac- 
tion, it was employed as a symbol of love, 
fidelity and incorruption. It was appointed to 
be used on all the sacrifices offered under the 
Mosaic law. 

If our conversation be guided by Divine 
grace and seasoned with pure love, it will be 
preserved in sweetness, and will impart to 


others pleasure and instruction. But in order 
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to attain fully this desirable end, the thoughts 
and imaginations must be purified by submitting 
to the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 


By a vigorous exercise of the will, we may 
generally restrain the expression of improper 
thoughts and feelings, so as not to offend the 
sensibility of our friends; and this much is re- 
quired of all those who aspire to gyod breeding ; 
but Christianity demands more than this. It 
is not sufficient to satisfy the Divine law, that we 
lop off the branches of the corrupt tree; the 
axe must be laid to its root,—the thoughts must 
be purified and controlled. And, in truth, it 
will give us less pain and trouble to submit at 
once to this thorough reformation, than, by at- 
tempting a partial amendment, to find our- 
selves continually relapsing into sinful practices 
that we sincerely desire to abandon. Among 
these, there is one that is sometimes indulged in 
by persons who are otherwise virtuous, and even 
esteemed as religious. We allude tothe practice 
of speaking too freely of the failings of others, 
so as to impair their reputation. This we have 
no right to do for the mere purpose of enter- 
rtaining our friends in social converse, nor is it 
doing to others as we would that they should 
do unto us There are occasions, however, 
when such communications are justifiable in 
order to guard our friends from apprehended 
injury, or to consult with them as to the best 
means of reclaiming the delinquent. To speak 
no evil of the absent unless it.be with a good 
purpose, is a maxim that may be deduced from 


.| the apostle Paul’s definition of charity,—that 


crowning grace of the Christian character. 


On the subject of religious conversation, 
there is some diversity of sentiment and prac- 
tice among persons of different denominations, 
who are regarded as exemplary Christians. 
Members of the Society of Friends are more 
reticent in this respect than most others; the 
Methodists, on the contrary, are generally more 
communicative. Perhaps a medium between 
these extremes would contribute most to edifica- 
tion and comfort. The remarks of Dymond on 
this subject are worthy of consideration, but we 
apprebend he carries his objections to an ex- 
treme. “ Religious conversation” he says, “is 
one of the banes of the religious world. There 
are many who are really attached to religion, 
and who sometimes feel its power, but who 
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allow their better feeling to evaporate in an eb- 
ullition of words. They forget how much re- 
ligion is an affair of the heart and how little of 
the tongue; they forget how possible it is to 
live under its power without talking of it to their 
friends; and some, it is to be feared, may forget 
how possible it is to talk without feeling its in- 
fluence. Not that the good man’s piety is to 
live in his breast like an anchorite in his cell. 
The evil does not consist in speaking of religion, 
but in speaking too much; not in manifesting 
our allegiance to God; not in encouraging by 
exhortation, and amending by our advice ; not 
in placing the light upon a candlestick—but in 
making religion a common topic of discourse. 
Of all species of well-intended religious con- 
versation, that perhaps is the most exceptiona- 
ble which consists in narrating our own relig- 
ious feelings. Many thus intrude upon that 
religious quietude which is peculiarly favorable 
to the Christian character. The habit of com- 
municating ‘experiences’ is very- prejudicial to 
the mind. It may sometimes be right to do 
this, but in the great majority of instances it is 
not beneficial and not right. Men thus dissij 


pate religious impressions, and therefore dimin- 
ish their effects.” 


These remarks are doubtless applicable in 
some cases ; but, on the other hand, the language 
of Solomon in relation to temporal wealth, is 
equally true of spiritual good: ‘“ There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty.” They who think much and feel 
deeply on any subject whatever, find relief to 
the burdened mind by imparting their thoughts 
and feelings to their intimate friends, and in 
relation to the most interesting and important 
of all subjects, it can hardly be supposed that 
habitual reticence contributes tospiritual health. 

When we meet with a pilgrim journeying to- 
wards the same point as ourselves, like Chris- 
tian in his “ Progress”’ to the celestial city, we 
may sometimes derive or impart instruction and 
enjoyment by conferring together and recalling 
the incidents of our travels,—the narrow escape 
from the Slough of Despond, the arduous as- 
cent of the Hill Difficulty, and the inspiring 
prospects we have had of the Delectable Moun- 
tains. It is written, “They that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another, and the Lord 





hearkened and heard it, and a book of remem- 
brance was written before him for them that 
feared the Lord and that thought upon his 
name.” ° 
The following lines from Cowper’s poem on 
Conversation are deemed appropriate : 


“ Although life’s valley be a vale of tears, 

A brighter scene beyond that vale appears, 
Whose glory, with a light that never fades, 
Shoots between scattered rocks and opening shades, 
And while it shows the land the soul desires, 
The language of the land she seeks, inspires. 
Thus touched, the tongue receives a sacred cure 
Of all that was absurd, profane, impure ; 

Held within modest bounds, the tide of speech 
Pursues the course that truth and nature teach; 
No longer labors merely to produce 

The pomp of sound, or tinkle without use: 
Where’er it winds the salutary stream, 
Sprightly and fresh enriches every theme, 

While all the happy man possessed before, 

The gift of nature, or the classic store, 

Is made subservient to the grand design, 

For which Heaven formed the faculty divine.” 
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Diep, in Yardleyville, Bucks.Co., Pa, on the Ist 
of Eighth month, 1847, at the residence of her son- 
in-law Chas. Twining, Mary T. West, in the 79th 
year of her age; a member of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 

, on the 15th of Eighth month, 1867, at Ta- 
cony, Pa., Emma L., wife of Jonathan P. Iredell, in 
her 28th year. 

——, on the 4th of Eighth month, 1867, at By- 
berry, 23d Ward, Pa., Emiy, wife of Silas Tomlin- 
son, in her 62d year. 

——, on the 12th of the Fourth month, 1867, at 
his residence in Loudoun county, Va., Henry S. 
Tayuor, inthe 67th year of his age; a member of 
Goose Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was 
much beloved and respected; being exemplary in 
life and conversation, faithfully fulfilling his duties 
as husband, parent and friend. 

——, on the 25th of the Seventh month, 1867, at 
his residence in Loudoun county, Va., JonaTHAN 
Gorg, aged 33 years and 8 days. As the close of life 
drew nigh, he was, through the illumination of Di- 
vine grace, favored to obtain clear views of spiritual 
truth, and he spoke very feelingly of the insufficiency 
of earthly things to satisfy the cravings of the immor- 
tal soul, saying, “ Should I be permitted to recover, 
I sball give less attention to the world, and more 
to that which is to endure through eternity.”” About 
three weeks before his decease, after wrestling in 
prayer some days, he signified that be was enabled 
to resign the world and to say, ‘‘ Not my will but 
thine, O Lord! be done.” After that he spoke with 
composure of his anticipated dissolution, requesting 
his wife not to weep for him, as he had obtained 
that which he would not exchange for any earthly 
possession. 

Although not in membership with Friends, he was 
in a great degree identified with us by attendance of 
our meetings and profession of our principles, being 
also highly esteemed for his exemplary life. _ 

——, on the 5th of Eighth month, at his residence 
near Fallston, Harford Co., Md., Lois K., wife of 
Daniel Pope, in the 72d year of ber age; an elder 
of Little Falls Monthly Meeting. Many grateful 
hearts can bear witness to the tender: care with 
which, in the course of her long and useful life, she 
was ever ready to minister to suffering. As earth fa- 
ded from her view, ber heart was filled with that 
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love to all, which is the foretaste of the happiness of] cRITICISM ON THE MODERN SYSTEM OF EDU- 


the redeemed. 

Diep, on the morning of the 5th of Seventh month, 
at the residence of her son J.G. Fell, in Philadel- 
phia, Mary WILson, widow of the late Dr. John Wil- 
son, of Buckingham, Bucks Co., Pa., in the 75th year 
of her age. This dear friend suffered greatly during 
the last few months of her life, but was preserved in 
much resignation, and has left upon the memory of all 
who knew her, an impression of her sweetness and 
dignity of character. How many of those who have 
illustrated the Christian graces throughout long 
lives are passing away, and the places that knew 
them shall know them no more. 

——, on the 15th of Seventh month, at 4 o’clock 
P. M., in Bethel, Del. Co., Pennsylvania, Sanam Lar- 
xin, wife of Wm. Larkin, in the 84th year of her 
age. She wasa member of Concord Monthly and 
Particular Meeting for sixty-seven years, and a regu- 
lar attendant and active business member. She had 
many warm friends of long acquaintance, who will 
feel that a sincere friend and co-worker in the cause 
of truth has left them. For many years she had been 
a patient sufferer, and was favored to bear her last 
severe sufferings without a murmur. 

——, on the 14th of Eighth month, 1867, C. Car- 
ROLL Lippincott, in his 35th year; a member of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, and Clerk of 
Preparative Meeting. 

———i 
We are requested to give notice that -‘a Meeting 


for the Advancement of Peace Principles will be 
held in Abington Meeting-House, on First-day after- 
noon, Eighth month 25th, at 3 o’clock. All are 
invited. 





sccsnnssail 
NOTICE. 

Eli M. Lamb, consenting thereto, has been ap- 
pointed Agent of Friends’ Publication Association 
in the city of Baltimore, and will keep an assortment 
of Friends’ Books for sale. The works recently 
compiled by A. A. Townsend and Jane Johnson may 
be obtained of him at Friends’ School, Lombard 
near Eutaw St., Baltimore. 
tee 

FRIENDS’ ALMANAC For 1868. 

The Almanac formerly published by T. E. Chap- 
man having been transferred to Friends’ Publication 
Association, they have Lad an edition of the Family 
and Pocket Almanacs for 1868 printed, and they are 
now offered for sale. 

The time for preparation having been short, the 
work has not been improved as much as it is hoped 
may be the case in succeeding years. 

For sale by Emmor Comty, 144 N. Seventh St. 

Ext M. Lams, Baltimore. 
Joun J. Cornett, Mendon, N. Y. 
Bens. Stratron & Son, Richmond, Ind. 





The intellectual and spiritual treasures of the 
past should indeed be reverently preserved and 
used; but they should be used as seed. In- 
stead of indolently living on the stores which 
our fathers left, we should cast them into the 
ground, and get the product fresh every season 
—old, and yet ever new. The intellectual and 
spiritual life ofan age will wither, if it has 
nothing to sustain itself but the food which 
gtew in an earlier era: it must live on the 


fruits that grow in its own time, and under its 
own eye, 





CATION. 

In regard to the number of hours of confine- 
ment, and amount of study required of chil- 
dren, it is hard to believe that schools have ever 
been much more murderously exacting than 
now. 

The substitution of the single session of five 
hours for the old arrangement of two sessions 
of three hours each, with a two-hours ‘interval 
at noon, was regarded as a great gain. So it 
would be, if all the brain-work required for the 
day were done in that time; but in most 
schools, with the five-hours session, there is 
next to no provision for studying in school- 
hours, and the pupils are required to learn two, 
three, and four lessons at home. Now, when is 
your boy to learn these lessons? Not in the 
morning before school; that is plain. School 
ends at two. Few children live sufficiently 
near their schools to get home to dinner before 
half past two o’clock. We say nothing of the 
undesirableness of taking the hearty meal of 
the day immediately after five hours of mental 
fatigue ; it is probably a less evil than the late 
dinner at six, and we are in a region where we 
are grateful for Jess evils! Dinner is over at 
quarter past three; we make close estimates. 
In winter there is left less than two hours be- 
fore dark. This is all the time he is to have 
for out-door play; two hours and a half (count- 
ing in his recess) out of twenty-four. Ask 
any farmer, even the stupidest, how well his 
colt or his lamb would grow if it had but two 
hours a day of absolute freedom and exercise 
in the open air, and that in the dark and the 
chill of a late afternoon! In spite of the dark 
and the chill, however, your boy skates or slides 
on until he is called in by you, who, if you are 
an American mother, care a great deal more 
than he does for the bad marks which will stand 
on his week’s report if those three lessons are 
not learned before bed-time. He is tired and 
cold ; he does not want to study—who would ? 
It is six o’clock before he is fairly at it. You 
work harder than he does, and in half an hour 
one lesson is learned; then comes tea. After 
tea half an hour, or perhaps an hour, remains 
before bed-time ; in this time, which ought to 
be spent in light, cheerful talk or play, the rest 
of the lessons must be learned. He is sleepy 
and discouraged. Words which in the fresh- 
ness of the morning he would have learned in 
a very few moments with ease it is now simply 
out of his power to commit. Yov, if you are 
not superhuman, grow impatient. At eight 
o’clock he goes to bed, his brain excited and 
wearied, in no condition for healthful sleep ; 
and his heart oppressed with the fear of “ miss- 
ing” in the next day’s recitations. And this is 
one out of the school-year’s two hundred and 
sixteen days—all of which will be like this, or 
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worse. One of the most pitiful sights we have 
seen for months was, a few weeks since, a little 
group of four dear children, gathered round 
the library lamp, trying to learn the next day’s 
lessons in time to have a story read to them be- 
fore going to bed. They have taken the pre- 
caution to learn one immediately after dinner, 
before going out, cutting their out-door play 
down by half an hour. The two elder were 
learning a long spelling-lesson; the third was 
grappling with geographical definitions of capes, 
promontories, etc.; and the youngest was at 
work on his primer. In spite of all their ef- 
forts bed-time came before the lessons were 
learned. The little geography student had 
been nodding over her book for some minutes, 
and she had the philosophy to say, “I don’t 
care; I’mso sleepy. I had rather go fo bed 
than hear any kind of a story.” But the elder 
ones were grieved and unhappy, and said, 
“There won’t ever be any time; we shall have 
just so much more to learn to-morrow night.’’ 
The next morning, however, was a sight still 
more painful: the baby of seven, with a little 
bit of paper and a pencil, and three sums in 
addition to be done, and the father vainly en- 
deavoring to explain them to him in the hurried 
moments before breakfast. It would be easy 
to show how fatal to all real mental develop- 
ment, how false to all Nature’s laws of growth, 


| 


| 


such a system must be; but that belongs to| but I defy you to find one man who ever begged, 
another side of the question. We speak now | borrowed or stole the title of M.D., and yet. 


simply of the effect of it on the body; and 
here we quote largely from the admirable article 
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of Col. Higginson’s, above’ referred to. No | 











case; let us ask the physiologists. So said 
Horace Mann before us, in the days when the 
Massachusetts school system was in process of 
formation. He asked the physicians in 1840, 
and in his report printed the answers of three 
of the most eminent. The late Dr. Woodward, 
of Worcester, promptly said that children under 
eight should never be confined more than one 
hour at a time, nor more than four hours a 
day. 

y Dr. James Jackson, of Boston, allowed the 
children four hours’ schooling in winter and five 
in summer, but only one hour at a time; and 
heartily expressed his detestation of giving 
young children lessons to learn at home. 

“Dr. 8. G. Howe, reasoning elaborately on 
the whole subject, said that children under eight 
years of age should never be confined more 
than half an hour at a time ; by following which 
rule, with long recesses, they can study four 
hours daily. Children between eight and four- 
teen should not be confined more than three- 
quarters of an hour at a time, having the last 
quarter of each hour for exercise on the play- 
ground. 

“ Indeed, the one thing about which doctors 
do not disagree is the destructive effect of pre- 
mature or excessive mental labor. I can quote 
you medical authority for and against every 
maxim of dietetics beyond the very simplest ; 


abused those two honorary letters by asserting 
under their cover that a child could safely study 
as much as a man, or that a man could safely 


stronger, more direct, more conclusive words | study more than six hours a day.” 


can be written : 

“ Sir Walter Scott, according to Carlyle, was 
the only perfectly healthy literary man who 
ever lived. He gave it as his deliberate opin- 
jon, in conversation with Basil Hall, that five 
and a half hours form the limit of healthful 
mental labor for a mature person. ‘This I 
reckon very good work for a man,’ he said. ‘I 
can very seldom work six hoursa day.’ Sup- 
posing his estimate to be correct, and five and 
a half hours the reasonable limit for the day’s 
work of a mature intellect, it is evident that 
even this must be altogether too much for an 
immature one. ‘To suppose the youthful 
brain,’ says the recent admirable report, by 
Dr. Ray, of the Providence Insane Hospital, 
‘to be capable of an amount of work which is 
considered an ample allowance to an adult brain 
is simply absurd.’ ‘It would be wrong, there- 
fore, to deduct less than a half hour from 
Scott’s estimate, for even the oldest pupils in 
our highest schools, leaving five hours as the 
limit of real mental effort for them, and re- 
ducing this for all younger pupils very much 
further.’ 
‘* But Scott is not the only authority in the 





“The worst danger of it is that the moral is 
written at the end of the fable, not at the be- 
ginning. The organization in youth is so dan- 
gerously elastic that the result of these intel- 
lectual excesses is not seen until years after. 
When some young girl incurs spinal disease 
from some slight fall, which she ought not to 
have felt for an hour, or some business man 
breaks down in the prime of shis years from 
some trifling over-anxiety, which should have 
left no trace behind, the popular verdict may 
be “¢ Mysterious Providence ;” but the wiser ob- 
server sees the retribution for the folly of those 
misspent days which enfeebled the childish con- 
stitution instead of ripening it. One of the 
most striking passages in the report of Dr. Ray, 
before mentioned, is that in which he explains 
that, ‘though study at school is rarely the im- 
mediate cause of insanity, it is the most frequent 
of its ulterior causes except hereditary tenden- 
cies.” It diminishes the conservative power of 
the animal economy to such a degree that attacks 
of disease which otherwise would have passed off 
safely, destroy life almost before danger is an- 
ticipated.” . 

¢ would be easy to multiply authority on 






































































































these points. It is hard to stop. But the 
limits of a newspaper article forbid anything 
like a full treatment of the subject. Yet, when 
the newspaper speaks to its 250,000, its voice 
on this vital question ought never to cease in the 
land until a reform is brought about. Teachers 
are to blame only in part for the present wrong 
state of things. They are to blame for yield- 
ing, for acquiescing; but the real blame rests 
on parerts. Here and there, individual fathers 
and mothers, taught, perhaps, by heart-rendtog 
experience, try to make stand against the cur- 
rent of false ambition and unhealthy standards. 
But these are rare exceptions. Parents, as a 
class, not only help on but create the pressure 
to which teachers yield and children are sacri- 
ficed. The whole responsibility is really theirs. 
They have it in their power to regulate the whole 
school routine to which their children are to be 
subjected. This is plain, when we once con- 
sider what would be the immediate effect in any 
community, large or small, if an influential ma- 
jority of parents took action together, and per- 
sistently refused to allow any child under four- 
teen to be confined in school more than four 
hours out of the twenty-four, more than one 
hour at a time, or do more than five hours 
brain-work in aday. The law of supply and 
demand is a first principle. In three months 
the schools in that community would be entire- 
ly-re-organized, to accord with the parents’ 
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H “9 wishes; in three years the improved average 
ee health of the children in that community 
S would bear its own witness in ruddy bloom 
y along the streets; and perhaps in one genera- 
y tion so great gain of vigor might be made that 
. the melancholy statistics of burial would no 
“ longer have to record the death under twelve 
. years of age of more than two-fifths of the 
1. children who are born.— The Independent. 

: H. H. 

Tr. semiaciiniteellgppaniibinedi 

se THE ARRIVAL OF THE PRIMROSE. 

to The common field Primrose that grows ia such 
2 beautiful luxuriancein the meadows and green lanes 
= of the British isles, is unknown in Australia. Two 
a or three years ago it was reported in a newspaper in 
| Melbourne, that an English Primrose had been im- 
ay ported iu a Wardian case, and would be exhibited in 
»b- the city, The announcement excited a great sensa- 
se tion, and upwards of 3,000 people turned out to 
= a greet the gentle stranger from their English homes ; 
me the pressure of the crowd was so great, that it was 
: necessary to call out the police to make a line 
By, through which the flower might be escorted on shore 
ins to be seen by all its admirers. 
wt She — : make way, ye people! stand reverently 
bn ; 
ane She comes! the gentle traveller, in her purity and 
‘ of pride ; 

4 Shower welcomes fair npon her 

. To show befitting honor, 
off And give her love and homage from hearts and kind- 
an- ling eyes, = 
And believe her and receiye her with a thousand 

on sympathies. 
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She hath crossed the stormy ocean, a pilgrim to our 


shore 


As fresh as Youth and Beauty, and as dear as days 


of yore ; 
Stand back, for she is tender, 
And delicate and slender, 


And a rude, too boisterous greeting, well-meant al- 


though it be, 


Might endanger our sweet stranger from the land be- 


yond the sea. 


Oh, the love that she awakens, and the smiles twin- 


born with tears, 


That her pleasant face up-summons from the depths 


of other years, 
When we were blithe and youthful, 
And fresh of heart, and truthful, 


And roamed by rippling rivers and woodland pastures 


wild, 


To meet her and to greet her in the valleys where she 


smiled! 


How often in life’s morning, when none but she was 


nigh 
And the bright free lark above us sprinkling music 


from the sky, 
Beside the stile we’ve waited, 
Until evening hours belated, 


To breathe the youthful passion that was bold as 


well as coy, 


To some maiden, love beladen, full of innocence and 


joy. 


How often in life’s noon-time when our boys and 


girls were young, 


We have taken them to meadows where the early 


blossoms sprung, 
In that well-beloved far land ; 
And wove them many a garland 


Of buttercups and daisies and primroses blushing 


fair, 


And entwined them, and enshrined them in the clus- 


ters of their hair. 


Ye shall see her but not touch her, when we place 


her in the sun; 


Stand back, ye joyous people! ye shall see her every 


one ; 
She shall smile on you serdnely 
And fairy-like and queenly, 


And pour upon your spirits, like the dew from heav- 


en’s own dome, 


The feelings and revealings, and the memories of 


Home ! 
C. Mackay. 


octiastenipellitiitiiapics 
BE A WOMAN. 
Oft P've heard a gentle mother, 
As the twilight hours began, 
Pleading with a son on duty, 
Urging him to be a man. 
But unto her blue-eyed daughter, 
Though with love’s words quite as ready, 
Points she out the other duty— 
“ Strive, my dear, to be a lady.” 


What’s a lady? Is it something 
Made of hoops, and silks, and airs, 
Used to decorate the parlor, 
Like the fancy rings and chairs ? 
Is it one that wastes on novels 
Every feeling that is human ? 
If ’tis this to be a lady, 
’Tis not this to be a woman. 


Mother, then, unto your daughter 
Speak of something higher far, 

Than to be mere fashion’s lady— 
“Woman” is the brightest star. 
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If ye, in your strong affection, 
Urge your son to be a true man, 
Urge your daughter no less strongly 
To arise and be a woman. 
Yes, a woman—brightest model 
Of that high aud perfect beauty, 
Where the mind, and soul, and body 
Biend to work out life’s great duty. 
Be a woman—naught is higher 
On the gilded list of fame; 
On the catalogue of virtue 
There’s no brighter, holier name. 


Be a woman—on to duty, 
Raise the world from all that’s low, 
Place high in the social heaven 
Virtue’s fair and radiant bow! 
Lend thy influence to each effort 
That sball raise our nature human ; 
Be not fashion’s gilded lady, 
Be a brave, whole-souled, true woman. 
— Moravian. 


— - ~~ 


LONDON BOYS’ REFUGE. 


“ The vice of all our old-established charities 
ig the expensive nature of the machinery by 
which they are worked. There is a tendency 
to erect imposing buildings, to make complicated 
domestic arrangements, and to provide for a 
regular staff, which in nine cases out of ten eats 
up the greater portion of the income. No such 
vice or tendency can, however, be laid to the 
charge of the Boys’ Refuge in Great Queen- 
street. An o!d coach factory forms the physi- 
cal home. Nothing could be plainer, indeed 
ruder, than its fittings ; it possesses one advan- 
tage, however, without which such an establish- 
ment of boys could scarcely be maintained 
without danger to bealth—namely, very spacious 
rooms in which a large amount of air circulates 
without the impediment of partitions. Like 
the Field lane Refuze, no preliminary inqui- 
ries are necessary to evable a boy to enter its 
sheltering walls, other than the fact that he is 
not a convicted criminal ; but, unlike the night 
refuges, it offers a permanent home tothose who 
are inclined to obey its rules. On the occasion 
of my first visit to it, the boys were in the full 
swing of their industrial pursuits; tailoring, car- 
pentering, wood-cutting, and shoemaking were 
going on under the eyes of the different mas- 
ters. It was evident that nothing was wasted 
on appearances. 

“ Being anxious to learn how many of the 
hundred and twenty boys at present in the Re- 
fuge had slept upon the streets, the master, 
while they were assembled at dinner, asked the 
question, ‘How many boys have slept for a week 
together outside ofany house?’ Instantly fifty 
little hands were held up. ‘ How many for three 
months?’ Thirteen held up their hands. It 
seems almost incredible that poor little children, 

for so many days consecutively, should have 
braved the weather, many of them through the 
winter months. Two or three of the boys told 
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me that among the ‘ pads’ was a famous place 
to sleep in. ‘ Pads’ are small baskets in which 
fish is brought to Billingsgate market. One poor 
little fellow told me he ‘ cuddled up ” one night 
in a barge, and when the men came to work at 
five o’clock in the morning, one of them puta 
rope round his middle and ‘chucked him out 
into the river,’ pulling him in again and repeat- 
ing the process ‘as if he had been a bucket of 
water ;’ and this was in the winter !—*‘ but,’ said 
he, ‘another of the men said he had little ones 
of his own, and he did not like to see me served 
so, and he took me toa coffee-shop and had my 
clothes dried and gave me some coffee.’ 

“ We have all heard of the little vagrant who 
told his chum of the prime diseovery he had 
made of a sleeping-place—the iron garden-roller 
in Regent’s.park ; but we question if even this 
odd resting-place could match the sleeping ac- 
commodation one pale little urchin confessed 
he was obliged to put up with, namely, a‘ drain- 
pipe,’ at Sadler’s Wells, and ‘Oh, it did blow 
around me cold,’ said the little fellow, shivering 
with the bare recollection of his night’s lodging. 
All the boys had slept in carts and market-bas- 
kets in Covent Garden, and under the railway 
arches, and one Jad said he thought he would 
one time make himself comfortable in a water- 
butt, but the snow came down when he was 
asleep and covered him. Who shall say what 
are the villanies perpetrated under the Adelphi 
dark arches, the well:known resort of bouseless 
wanderers ? ‘I slept there one night,’ said a 
little boy, ‘and there were above a hundred 
there at the same time, huddled about in parties 
of twenties in the different corners. The police- 
map came and used his belt to us, and drove us 
out—men, women, and chil&ren—and we went 
into the parks. Another policeman said he did 
not like to see us hit about, and he took me to 
a coffee-shop and gave me some coffee ; but an- 
other boy stole my boots, and I was obliged to 
go barefooted.’ 

* But there was one rather stout lad who 
spoke of his lodgings on the cold ground with- 
out the slightest sense of its having been a 
more than common hardship. ‘I used,’ said 
he, ‘ to sleep in the ‘ New-found-out.’ 

“¢ Where is that?’ I asked, with a look of 
astonishment. 

“¢QOh! that is the arches underneath the 
Charing Cross Hotel,’ speaking of it as some de- 
lectable abode. 

“ How very little one half of the world knows 
how the other half lives? This wild, out-of- 
door, bitter life, led by the majority of the lads 
before they entered the Refuge, gives them an 
unsettled, untamable nature that is not easily 
conquered. OF these 1675 destitute children 
thus received, 1016 were boys, and 659 girls, 
for the more dependent sex are also cared for 
by this institution.” —-Good Words. 
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LONDON COLLEGE. 

We take from the London Times the follow- 
ing extracts, giving a description of this Insti- 
recently inaugurated 
under the auspices of the [aternational Educa- 


tion Society. 


The College originated in the thoughts of 


Richard Cobden, who maintained the possibility 
of carrying into operation an extensive scheme 
of education in which modern languages would 
form a prominent part of the curriculum, and 
also the study of nature and the phenomena by 
which we are surrounded. Cobden sketched 
the project they had in hand in the year 1860, 
after the passing of one of the most beneficial 


measures ever devised—the French treaty of 


1860. 

The history of the College may be briefly 
stated as follows:—In 1862 a committee, of 
which the late Mr. Cobden and Michel Cheval- 
lier were members, proposed to found an Inter- 
national College comprising four establishments 
in England, France, Germany and Italy. The 
pupils are to be sent at the end of each year 
from one establishment to another, and when 
they shall have passed a year in each country 
in the lower classes they will commence again 
in the same rotation in the higher classes, in 
such a way that when their studies terminate 
they will have spent the two years required in 
each of the four countries, and thus have tho- 
roughly acquired a knowledge of the languages 
while young. The plan for teaching the lan- 
guages is admirable, and the whole plan of the 
other branches of instruction is on the most 
liberal and extended system, great attention be- 
ing paid to physical exercises. Eighty pounds 
a year, it is expected, will be sufficient to meet 
all the expenses of a pupil for a year, travelling 
included; and on the subject of religion most 
perfect guaranteds are given that the peculiar 
— of none of the pupils will be tampered 
with. 

The building has been designed after the 
style of the 13th century, and the principal 
front is formed by a long building, of which a 
graceful turret forms the prominent feature, 
flanked by two extensive wings. The materials 
of the building are yellow brick, with bands and 
patterns in red. In the centre is the principal 
entrance, over which a handsome bay window 
of two stories in height adds largely to the Col- 
lege’s aspect. The roof is covered with slates 
in patterns, and the dressings of the windows, 
&c., are Bath stone. « Between the windows on 
the principal front four beautifully executed 
medallions in basso-relievo stucco work have 
been placed, representing the heads of Dante, 
Cicero, Aristotle and Homer. The porch which 
leads from the entrance to the corridors of the 
building is an exquisite piece of workmanship, 








the ornamentation being principally in blue and 
gold. Three semi-Gothic arches are supported 


by marble pillars, on which are inscribed the, 


names of the great teachers of England in all, , 
ages, prominent among them being those of two, 
whose times were separated by ceuturies— 
Alcuin, the founder of the University of Paris, 
and Thomas Arnold, ‘‘ the great schoolmaster” 
of Rugby. On the walls, exquisitely executed 
allegorical designs of history and science have 
been painted. The ceiling and floor are of a 
tesselated pattern, and blend their colors harmo- 
niously with those of the other details of the 
porch. The dining ball, which is a very com- 
modious apartment, connects the front building 
with the offices at the back, which are of the 
most complete description. The staircases are 
all constructed: of stone, with elaborate balus- 
trading in wrought ironwork. The portion of 
the building now completed has cost £15,000, 
and affords accommodation for 80 pupils. When 
finished the College will be capable of receiving 
double that number. 

We also give the remarks of the Prince of 
Wales at .the time of its inauguration, and the 
reply of Dr. Schmitz, the Principal of the Insti- 
tution. 


‘*T can assure you it gives me the greatest 
gratification to be present to-day to inaugurate 
this College under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Education Society. I sincerely trust that 
this propitious weather and the goodly company 
I see around me may be omens of the future of 
this institution. The site of this College is all 
that can be desired, and I koow that its man- 
agement will be so administered as to fulfil to 
the utmost the anticipation of its promoters. 
There is now room for 80 pupils within its walls, 
and when the new wings are completed it will 
be capable of accommodating twice, probably 
treble, that number. There are, I understand, 
two sister institutions abroad—one in Germany 
and the other in France; and after the pupils 
have completed their studies here they can 
avail themselves of the advantages of these in- 
stitutions to perfect themselves in modern Con- 
tinental languages. I am not going to discuss 
the relative claims on our attention of the living 
and dead languages ; but 1 believe it to be most 
important that modern languages shguld form 
one of the principal subjects of study on grounds 
of practical utility. No persons were ever more 
deeply impressed with this fact than my late 
lamented father, and another man whose name 
is now celebrated through England—Richard 
Cobden. I have travelled a great deal on the 
Continent, and I am confident that I should 
have found my sojourn in these countries far 
less pleasant than it was if [ had not possessed 
a considerable knowledge of the vernacular of 
the people.” 
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Dr. Scumirz, in reply, said, ‘he hoped that 
the College so happily inaugurated would have 
a prosperous issue. The distinctive feature of 
the institution was that in it the study of mod- 
ern languages and natural sciences were to be 
largely pursued. The dead languages, however, 
were not to be ignored. They protested only 
against the exclusive study of classical literature. 
He had himself devoted his life to letters, but at 
the same time he fully recognized the claims of 
the modern continental tongues and the natural 
sciences, by which the civilization and progress 
of the world were unquestionably advanced.” 





EpucaTion.—The most valuable part of 
every man’s education is that which he receives 
from himeelf, especially when the active energy 
of his character makes ample amends for the 


' want of a more finished course of study. 





ITEMS. 

A rain storm has prevailed along the whole Atlan- 
tic seaboard, from the Gulf up. In Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia, and Mary- 
land, the rain-fall has been very heavy, and a large 
amount of property has been destroyed. 

The report of the superintendent of the freedmen’s 
schools in South Carolina, for the year ending Sev- 
enth month Ist, 1867, gives a highly eucouraging ac- 
count of the intellectual advancement of the colored 
citizens of that State. In 1865, the writer, Reuben 
Tomlinson, formerly of Philadelphia, ‘“‘ found but 
one man of social position in South Carolina who 
admitted either the posibility or the desirability of 
educating the colored cliildren,” while now he sup- 
poses ‘there are 25,000 colored men and women in 
the State who can read a newspaper with a fair un- 
derstanding of its contents, who two years ago did 
not know the alphabet.” <A complete revulsion has 
been effected in public sentiment in relation not 
only to the capacity, but the policy of educating the 
freedmen, and the justice and propriety of making 
efforts to enlighten them are almost universally con- 
ceded.” This satisfactory change, however, proceeds 
in part from motives which are described thus: 

While it is true that schools for colored children 
are growing in favor, it is also true that there is no 
corresponding decrease of hatred for ‘“ Yankee’ 
teachers and for “ Northern influence,” as it is called. 
I know of one or two instances in the country towns, 
where the offer has been made on the part of white 
citizens, to the colored people, to help them to sup- 
port their schools if they would accept such teachers 
as they might select, and leave the schools taught by 
Northern teachers. Itis admitted by them that their 
schools will probably not be so efficient as those un- 
der the control of Northern teachers, but as an off- 
set to this‘is urged the great advantage of getting 
rid of “foreigners.” The principal reason assigned 
in justification of this wish to get rid of Northern 
teachers, is that politics is taught in our schools. I 
believe that our teachers who are competent to doso, 
do teach politics in the highest sense of that term. 
And in the present state of society in the South, any 
tuition which does not include some information 
upon the character and condition of our whole coun- 
try will fail of prodacing what is most needed, an in- 
telligent population. The faet that in all thecountry 
districts of this State you will hear the people of the 
North and West constantly spoken of as foreigners, 
and the United States government as constantly 


called the ‘Yankee government,” is proof sufficient 
that no national feeling exists here as a general rule, 
and that the basis of this feeling must be laid in the 
school-room. 

Bat the statement that politics, in a partisan sense, 
is taught in the schools, is wighout foundation in fact. 

Cotorep Scuoois 1n West Virgin1a.—The school 
law in West Virginia is highly recommended by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. The Governor and highest 
officials of the State are interested in the work, and 
at Wheeling the city government has built an 
excellent school-house and employed a teacher. 
Schools have been established at Martinsburg, Shep- 
herdstown, Harper’s Ferry and Charlestown, and sus- 
tained by the Free Baptist Association, an organiza- 
tion which has also purchased a fine site for a normal 
school and college on Bolivar Heights, near Harper’s 
Ferry. At Charlestown the teachers could not 
obtain board in a white family. The number of 
colored people in West Virginia is probably not 
larger than 10,000, and they are gathered in the 
most part in a few localities. Applications have 
been made to build school-houses in Fairmount and 
Martinsburg 


In the British Parliament the distinguished writer 
on potitical economy, J. Stuart Mill, has proposed an 
educational scheme, which embraces the idea that 
admission to superior schools, teaching technical 
education, should be made a reward for the good use 
of the advantages of elementary education. 


The Reform bill has finally passed the English 
Parliament, and having received the assent of the 
Queen is now the law of the land. 


BeNEVOLENOB TO ANIMALS IN ENGLAND.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the English Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, the report congratulated 
the meeting on the success that had attended their 
operations during the past year. The object of the 
society was progressing extensively, and had been 
taken up warmly-on the other side of the Continent, 
more particularly in Frrnce, where an international 
meeting would be held shortly. The supporters of 
the society were endeavoring to do away with the 
practices that prevailed in regard to veterinary 
operations on living animals. Measures had been 
adopted with respect to the destruction of stray dogs, 
by which the-acts of inhumanity which had on 
former occasions taken place, were, by the aid of the 
metropolitan police, prevented. There has been the 
most energetic action with respect to the inhuman 
treatment of cattle conveyed by steamboats and rail- 
ways, and a bill was introduced, through the agency 
of the society, into Parliament, to remedy the existing 
state of the law as regards persons consigning and 
conveying cattle, providing these animals with food 
and water. 

A New Compass has recently been invented and 
patented by the Earl of Caithness, a Scottish noble- 
man. This compass is said to be a great improve- 
meot on those now in use, being less sensitive to 
detrimental influences. It has been tested on the 
Clyde, and is reported to have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

Ivory is supplied in great quantities from the Rus- 
sian possessions in the frozen zone. About forty 
thousand pounds of fossil ivory, that is to say, the 
tusks of at least one hundred mammoths, are bar- 
tered for every year in New Siberia, so that in a pe- 
riod of two hundred years of trade with that coun- 
try the tusks of twenty thousand mammoths must 
haye been disposed of, or, perhaps, even twice that 
number, since only two hundred pounds of ivory is 
calculated as the average weight produced by a pair 
of tusks. 

















